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THE CHICKADEE. 



Figs. 16 and 17 are flat, scraped very thin, as seen in 17 a; one of 
them is made from the bone of a bird. From Eagle Hill. 

The specimens represented by the figures just enumerated, together 
with other wrought pieces more or less mutilated, and collections of 
the bones and shells from each of the heaps, are preserved in the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, and in 
the Ethnological Department of the Essex Institute in Salem. Of 
these specimens, those represented in Figs. 6, 7, 11, 13 and 14, were 
from the Kev. J. A. Swan; Figs. 1, 9, 12 from Mr. "William A. Hayes ; 
Figs. 2 and 4 from Mr. Horace Mann ; Figs. 10 and 17 from Mr. F. 
W. Putnam ; Fig. 15 from Mr. E. S. Morse, and Figs. 3, 5, 8, 10, from 
the writer. 




Skjoekke nmoeddinsi 



THE CHICKADEE 



BY AUGUSTUS HOWLEK. 



The Chickadee (Parus atricapillus) is a common resi- 
dent, familiar alike in the woods and the dwellings of 
man. He fears not the storms of winter nor the heats of 
summer. Cautions yet bold, cunning though seemingly 
simple, he averts all suspicion of the whereabouts of his 
nesting-place, and, when discovered, scolds the intruder. 
Ever on the alert, the hawk cannot make him his prey, 
nor the smooth gliding snake surprise him in his nest. In 
times of incubation when danger approaches, the male, 
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before unseen, sallies forth and instantly appeal's before 
the intruder, hopping from branch to branch, keeping but 
a short distance from him, and remaining silent until he 
fears their retreat may be discovered, then he sounds the 
alarm. At the noise the female peeps out of her abode, 
and quickly dodges back to wait the issue. If their 
nesting-place is not seen, or the male has artfully drawn 
the person away, the pleasing notes, Phe-be, JPhe-be 
are heard ; but if the nest is disturbed, and the female 
routed, they are clamorous in reiterating the notes, Pe- 
dee-dee-dee. If their nest is destroyed, they linger about 
a day or two, then go in quest of another suitable place 
to build again, such as a rotten stump or decayed up- 
right limb of a tree or post, which is easily perforated, 
and dig a hole in it to the depth of six to nine inches, 
with a diameter usually of two and a quarter inches. 

They are often many days in preparing their tenement. 
Their labors are commenced in the morning of each day, 
both male and female working, and they work until about 
the middle of the forenoon, when they stop, and are 
seldom seen about the premises until the next morning. 
It seems as though the task before them would depress 
their spirits and discourage them in their undertaking, 
but energy and perseverance will accomplish much : bit 
by bit of rotten wood is taken out of the hole and carried 
by each bird ten or fifteen feet from the tree and dropped 
on the ground. There is no delay in their work except 
what arises from the difficulty of detaching the particles 
of wood from the sides or bottom of the cavity ; for each 
bird, after dropping its light load, flies back to near 
the entrance and waits for the other to appear, when it 
enters the branch instantly. When the hollow is finished 
the bottom is concave, as usual in birds' nests. 
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There is usually in the vicinity of the nest a hollow 
tree, or cavity made on purpose for the male to roost in 
during the time of breeding ; such retreats are also occu- 
pied by them in severe stormy weather in winter, in 
which they sometimes remain three or four days in suc- 
cession. They make their nests of different materials ; 
sometimes it is entirely of cow's hair, at others entirely 
of wool ; usually it is composed of various materials, such 
as those named, together with fine grass, the fine dried 
roots of the willow, etc., and lined with some soft mate- 
rial. Its inside diameter is one and three-fourths inches ; 
its depth one and one-fourth inches. The eggs, which 
are commonly eight in number, measure in length nine- 
sixteenths of an inch, and in breadth eight-sixteenths of 
an inch. They are marked with reddish-brown specks 
over the entire egg, more thickly at the larger end; 
sometimes, however, the spots are thicker on the smaller 
end of some of the eggs of the same brood. They raise 
two broods in a season. The Chickadee, when compelled 
from necessity to take up his abode in a cavity not made 
by himself, selects one with an entrance not much larger 
than his body, so that he is not so liable to become the 
prey of the Mottled-owl, as are the Golden-winged Wood- 
peckers, and Blue-birds. There are no species of birds 
that suffer so much from the depredations of the owl as 
the Golden-winged Woodpeckers. The deadliest foe to 
the Chickadee is the Great American Shrike, or Butcher- 
bird. Seated upon some prominent object the Shrike 
watches the movement of the little troop as they are 
busily engaged seeking their food in a variety of posi- 
tions, unconscious of the sure death that awaits one of 
their number. While listening to the squeaking notes 
of the Brown Creeper which usually attends them, or 
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the shrill clarion voice of the Downy Woodpecker, you 
hear a noise like a falling stone through the branches of 
the tree ; it is the shrike : he has struck his victim, and 
if he does not devour it upon the spot, it is hung on the 
crotch of a limb to serve as a meal at some future time. 
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No. II. 
THEIE GROWTH AND GEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE. 

BY PROF. 1. W. BAILEY. 
[Concluded from page 517.] 

In descending from the study of the higher to that of 
the lower forms of life, nothing is more remarkable than 
the manifold and often varied means by which that life 
is multiplied and perpetuated. In all four departments 
of the Animal Kingdom this is found to be the case, the 
higher groups in each producing for the most part a lim- 
ited number of offspring, which, however, they nurse with 
proportionate care, while, as we pass to those occupying 
a lower grade, Nature seems to guard against the extinc- 
tion of a species by vastly augmenting the reproductive 
power of the individual. So strikingly is this the case, 
that fishes, worms, the moss-like mollusca and the polyps, 
the lower groups under their several types, have been 
well styled the Embryonic or Eeproductive Classes. Nor 
is this observation true only within the limits of a single 
department. It is equally the case when one of these 
classes is compared with another, the difference, however, 
now appearing not so much in an inequality in the number 
of actual offspring, as in the introduction of new modes of 



